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Danger Seen in Choosing Rural Church 





“Who Is Greatest?” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In THe Ovutrtook, December 10, in the 
news of U. S. Church Extension, is the 
following paragraph: “Plans are being 
developed for selecting the rural church 
and the rural minister of the year within 
each synod.” 

One is reminded of Luke 22:24, “A dis- 
pute arose among them, which of them 
was to be regarded as the greatest.” 

Churches and ministers are not all equal 
but whenever men endeavor to determine 
which is to be regarded as greatest we are 
asking for disputes and trouble, “for man 
looketh on the outward appearance but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” 

The only way we can judge is by num- 
bers, size, finances, programs, attendance, 
popularity—things which can be seen, 
counted or compared. Are we to tell the 
world, “These are the things that make 
for true greatness in a church or a min- 
ister’? 

Are we able to establish a standard 
whereby Amos would have been chosen 
“the rural minister of the year’? What 
grade would we give Christ’s earthly min- 
istry according to our “success” stand- 
ards? How many of the New Testament 
churches would make our “approved” list? 

GASTON BoyLE, Jr. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cites Turner Example 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

3y the simple method of “practicing 
what he preaches,” Paul Turner of Clin- 
ton, Tennessee, has shown us, his fellow- 
ministers, up for what we are—tinkling 
brass and clanging cymbal—when we 
hedge our message about on the matter 
of Christian relations; when we refuse 
to translate into action the more or less 
innocuous ecclesiastical pronouncements 
on love and brotherhood the more bold 
among us venture occasionally from the 
shelter of our pulpits (OuTLOoK, Dec. 17). 

Shame! Thrice shame upon us! It’s 
easy to “talk a good game.” But it’s time 
for all of us to “put up, or shut up,” else 
our cowardice give the lie to the words 
on our lips. 

You say it’s not easy? Well, it wasn’t 
easy for Mr. Turner, either. He gave his 
fine witness in what is most likely a more 
unfavorable and dangerous situation than 
any reader of this column now finds him- 
self, and as a result of the action of this 


one man who had the courage of his con- 
victions great good came, not only to his 
church and community, but the entire 
nation felt the impact of his witness. 

“Not everyone who saith unto me ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
What are we doing for the Lord in the 
area of Christian Relations? Personally, 
I have heretofore done nothing worth- 
while, but so shamed was I by this one 
man’s courageous example, I shall hence- 
forth apply myself diligently to “going 
about doing good” in the field of Christian 
relations. How about you? 

C. W. Bripces, Jr. 

Nitro, W. Va. 


Ten Commandments 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

. .. I wish heartily to endorse “Holly- 
wood in the Wilderness” by Tom F. Driver 
(OuTLOOK, Dec. 10). I’ve been very anx- 
ious for this to be said and much more 
about Bible films. 

JANIE M. MAcLeEop. 
Carthage, N. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—USS. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


JANUARY 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Matthew. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), God of our 
fathers. Hymnbook: 515. 

Jan. 1-31, Christian Relations 
CU. &.). 

Jan, 4-6, Assembly’s Men’s Council (U.S.), 
Montreat, N. C. 

Jan. 4-7, National Commission on Evan- 
gelism (USA), Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Jan. 6, Beginning of Epiphany, Season of 
the Evangel. 

Jan. 6-13, Universal 
(NCC). 

Jan. 7-24, Seminar on the Church, Labor 
and the City, Institute of Industrial 
Relations (USA), Chicago. 

Jan. 8-10, Association of American Col- 
leges, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 13, Seminary Sunday (USA); Still- 


season 


Week of Prayer 
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man College Sunday (U. S.). 

Jan. 16-17, Texas Council of Churches, 
Houston. 

Jan. 18-25, Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity (WCC). 

Jan. 20, Evangelism Sunday (USA); Pres- 
sentation of Assembly’s 1957 emphasis: 
Christian Citizenship and Stewardship 
(U. S.). 

Jan. 20-26, Church and Economic Life 
Week (NCC). 

Jan. 24, Church World Service executive 
committee, N. Y. 

Jan. 27, Assembly’s Youth Sunday (U. 
S.); Westminster Fellowship Day, Pres- 
byterian Young People’s Day (USA). 

Jan. 27-Feb. 3, National Youth Week, 
NCC: UCYM—twUnited Christian Youth 
Movement. 

FEBRUARY 


Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA) Mark. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), In Christ there 
is no East or West, Hymnbook 355. 

Feb. 3-Mar. 3, World Missions Season 
(U. S.). 

Feb. 4-5, Natl. Conf. Protestants and Oth- 
er Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, Los Angeles. 

Feb. 6-12, Boy Scout Week; Feb. 10: Boy 
Scout Sunday (47th anniversary). 

Feb. 10, Race Relations Sunday (NCC). 

Feb. 17, Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents; World Mission Sunday (USA). 

Feb. 17-24, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 3, Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions (U. S.). 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Official Nervousness. As we enter 
the New Year official Washington is both 
happy and nervous; happy, because So- 
viet communism is earning the disrespect 
and anger of most of the world; nervous, 
because there are many in Washington 
who fear that we may be nearing the 
point where dictators are so desperate 
that a war move will be their only way 
out of a domestic impasse. How the 
wonderful gospel of Jesus Christ does 
stand out today against the world’s fears, 
anxieties, cruelties, suffering and _ bar- 
barism! Never in the lifetime of any of 
us did the church have a greater oppor- 
tunity. Thank God for our ministers and 
our churches in this day of world chaos. 





Eisenhower and Nehru. What a fine 
thing for our world that two men of such 
fine moral stature can meet to discuss 
world problems. Nehru agrees with our 
President that ‘There is no alternative 
to peace.” 


Ministers’ Salaries. One of the sad 
features of Protestantism is the low sal- 
ary paid most ministers. In the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, the average salary, 
including 15 per cent for manse, is 
$5,405 (OuTLOoK, Oct. 29, 1956). The 
synods in which the salaries average 
highest are Michigan, $6,352; Baltimore, 
$5,870; Illinois, $5,734; Missouri, $5,- 
718; and Ohio, $5,657. These being 
averages, hundreds of ministers have 
much lower salaries. A laborer is worthy 
of his hire (except in the ministry). 
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MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 





Presbyterian, USA, Assembly’s Mo‘era- 
tor: David W. Proffitt, Maryville, Tenn. 


Jan. 6,. National church, Washington, D. 
C 


Jan. 10-11, New York; Long-range plan- 
ning. 

Jan. 13, North Manchester, Ind.; Indiana 
Council of Presbyterian Men. 

Jan. 22, Detroit, Mich.; Presbytery of 
Detroit; Jan. 23, Westminster church. 

Feb. 3, Jackson, Mich., church. 

Feb. 4-6, Cleveland, Ohio, Benevolence 
program planning conference. 

Feb. 15-17, New York; National Council 
of Presbyterian Men. 


Feb. 18-19, Seattle, Wash.; Synod of 
Washington. 

Feb. 20-21, Portland, Ore., Synod of Ore- 
gon. 

Feb. 22-24, San Francisco; National 


Council of Presbyterian Men. 

March 1-3, Wichita, Kan.; National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Mén. 

Mar. 4-6, New York; General Council. 

Mar. 7-8, New York; Permanent Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations. 

Mar. 10, Pelham, N. Y., Huguenot Me- 
morial church. 

Mar. 11-12, Philadelphia, Pa.; Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. 

Mar. 15-17, Chicago; National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. 

Mar. 18, Macomb, IIl., First church. 

Mar. 19-20, Illinois. 

Mar. 21, St. Paul, Minn., House of Hope 
church. 


Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Modera- 
tor: W. Taliaferro Thompson, 1221 Ren- 
nie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. Dial Rich- 
mond 4-4658. 


Jan. 6, Charlotte, N. C.: Selwyn Avenue 
church, a. m.; united service, p. m. 


Jan. 7, Assembly’s Committee on Pro- 
gram, Atlanta. 

Jan. 11, Union Seminary, Va., Wives’ 
Club. 


Jan. 13, Huntersville, N. C., a. m.; David- 
son College, p. m. 

Jan. 14, Charlotte, N. C.; Men of Cov- 
enant and Myers Park churches. 

Jan. 20, Charleston, S. C., First church. 

Jan. 22, Atlanta, Ga., Interchurch Rela- 
tions Committtee. 

Jan. 27-28, Houston, Texas. 

Feb. 8, Richmond, Va., meeting in the 
interest of East Hanover Presbytery’s 
camp. 

Feb. 10, Richmond Area Council of Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

Feb. 17-22, Shelby, N. C., church. 

Mar. 1-3, Lexington, Ky. 

Mar. 4, Southwestern at Memphis, a. m., 
First church, Clarksdale, Miss., p. m. 
Mar. 5, Little Rock, Ark.: Men of the 

Synod of Arkansas. 

Mar. 6, Kansas City, Mo., Central church. 

Mar. 7, Springfield, Mo., Westminster 
church. 

Mar. 8, Bowling Green, Mo., First church. 

Mar. 13, Richmond, Va., Barton Heights 
Methodist church. 

Mar. 15-17, Huntington, W. Va. 

Mar. 24, Monroe, N. C., First church. 

Apr. 7, DeFuniak Springs, Fla.; Euchee 


Ousted Madison Physician 
Begins Private Practice 


Dr. Deborah Coggins, who was re- 
cently put out as health officer for Madi- 
son County, Florida, joined her husband 
in the practice of medicine in Madison 
at the beginning of the new year. 

In a story that was widely told in the 
newspapers and magazines across the 
country last fall Dr. Coggins lost her job 
because she had lunch one day in a 
private dining room with two nurses 
whose work she supervised. One of them 
was a Negro. They met to try to deal 
with the critical midwife situation that 
exists in Madison County where there 
are not enough doctors to care for the de- 
livery of all the babies being born there. 
However, when the story was circulated 
around the county, the pressure on the 
commissioners was so great that they put 
her out. 

In this episode Presbyterians played a 
conspicuous part. For one thing, the 
Coggins are Presbyterians and the chief 
spokesmen in the defense of Dr. De- 
borah were T. C. Merchant, Jr., of the 
local newspaper, and Robert Browning, 
health educator for three counties. Both 
Browning and Merchant are officers of 
the Madison Presbyterian Church. 


Browning appears to have put his own 
economic welfare in jeopardy because he 
was promptly fired from his job, or rather 
was told that his work was no longer 
necessary. He later took the same kind 
of work in Palm Beach County. Mer- 
chant also spoke out without regard for 
the pressures that might be directed at the 
newspaper which he and his father own 
and edit. 

About half the Presbyterians stood by 
Dr. Coggins, but the others joined the 
majority of the citizens of the county 
in demanding that she be fired. Efforts 
were also directed at the school teaching 
job of Flo Way, who asked the commis- 
sioners not to dismiss Dr. Coggins. How- 
ever, it was discovered that Mrs. Way 
had a contract that blocked the efforts to 
remove her. 

In all three cases Merchant published 
a plea over his own name to respect 
fundamental American rights that were 
involved. Both Browning and Mrs. Way 
had merely exercised their right of free- 
dom of speech. If this is destroyed for 
anyone, he said, it is endangered for all. 





Valley, a. m.; First church, p. m. 
Apr. 9, Florida Presbytery. 


Apr. 10, Thomasville, Ga., First church. 


Salaries of U. S. Men 
Shown Averaging $5,113 


Presbyterian, U. S., minister’s salaries 
are averaging $5,113, as reported for the 
last year of record (1955). This includes 
$4,446 cash salary and 15% allowed for 
a manse. 

Earlier figures reported here (Oct. 29) 
showed the Presbyterian, USA, average 
salary at $5,405 (including the 15% 
manse allowance). 

Omitting the manse allowance, aver- 
age cash salaries ran as follows in the 
U. S. church: Synods with the highest 
averages: Tennessee, $4,930; Missouri, 
$4,749. Lowest: Oklahoma, $3,263; 
Florida, $3,978. 

In a look at extremes in the U. S. 
Church, men receiving less than $1,000 
a year were shown to number: One each 
in Arkansas and Mississippi and two in 
Oklahoma. Those receiving from $1,000 
to $1,999: One each in Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina; two 
in Georgia; five in Virginia; six in Ok- 
lahoma. 

The number receiving $10,000 or more 
a year plus a manse are as follows: 

One each in Appalachia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri; two each in Florida, 
Georgia, Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia; three in Tennessee, and four in 
North Carolina. 

The synods lined up in the following 
order in average cash salary payments: 
Tennessee $4,930 N. Car. $4,358 
Missouri $4,749 Appalachia $4,317 
Texas $4,709 Virginia $4,306 
Louisiana $4,649 Kentucky $4,253 
West Va. $4,546 Arkansas $4,207 
Georgia $4,540 Mississippi $4,111 
South Car. $4,435 Florida $3,978 
Alabama $4,372 Oklahoma $3,263 

Figures from the office of the Board of 
Annuities and Relief show that 1955 sal- 
aries were 143% of the average 1948 
salary; 117% of average 1952 salaries; 
and 104% of 1954 salaries. 


Church Colleges in S’west 
Form Amateur Association 


Six church-related colleges of the 
Southwest are the first members of a new 
college athletic conference based upon 
completely amateur principles. Presi- 
dent John B. Moseley, of Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas, has been elected head 
of the new conference, which will be 
called the Church College Amateur Ath- 
letic Association. 

By the time the association becomes 
fully operative in 1960 it is anticipated 


] 








that a number of other colleges in the 
Southwest will become members and also 
that similar groups may be formed on a 
regional basis in other parts of the na- 
tion. The delay in the effective date will 
give members of the association four 
years in which to discharge previous 
athletic scholarship commitments, but 
some scheduling of the new members by 
each other will begin earlier. 

The new league is the outgrowth of 
efforts by presidents of some small col- 
leges and universities to deal with prob- 
lems and costs of subsidized athletics. 
Under the newly announced program em- 
phasis will be put on more widespread 
participation and upon activities that 
may have more carry-over value in later 
life. College presidents will hold a tight 
hand on this development since they 
themselves will form the governing body. 
Colleges operating on a strictly amateur 
basis report such results as “no signi- 
ficant change in football material, a re- 
duced athletic financial deficit, and an 
expanded student body participation in 
the whole sports program.” Coaches also 


are said to enjoy a more desirable status 
since they become faculty members under 
the new program and are not subjected 
to the pressures and strains of big-time 
athletics. 


First members of the CCAAA, in ad- 
dition to Austin College, are: Texas 
Lutheran College, Seguin; University of 
Corpus Christi; Ouachita College, Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark.; St. Thomas Univer- 
sity, Houston, and Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla. 


Washington Service Held 


WasHINGTON, D. C. (RNsS)—Eugene 
Carson Blake, president of the National 
Council of Churches, presided at the 
annual service of Intercession and Holy 
Communion marking the opening of the 
new session of Congress. 

President Eisenhower, his administra- 
tion and all members of Congress were 
invited to attend. 

Assisting Dr. Blake were Albert P. 
Shirkey, pastor of Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist church and president of the 
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nize whom they are serving. 


man’s article of Dec. 17. 


Other possibilities: 


in a community they have left (8). 


bands”? See letter, page 2. 


of USA and U. P. Churches (6). 


less on spectator sports? (8). 
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For church and/or neighborhood discussion groups 


TOPICS (for “informed People”) 


1. LAYMEN AND THEIR CHURCH. Based on the Hanover, Ind., church 
story (OUTLOOK, Dec. 3, page 5), this discussion might well deal with the place 
of laymen in the church not only when there is no pastor but particularly 
Why don’t they do more? Is there danger of transgress- 
ing the area of responsibility of the minister? 
training of laymen as manifested. in their daily work he made to contribute 
to the church’s life and program and 
program become a part of a man’s daily work and witness? 
torial, Dec. 24, in regard to the whole idea of Christian vocation.) 

2. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS MOVIE. 
derstand the writer’s concern—not that some things are “too holy” to be dealt 
with but that it is impossible to present what Moses and his followers ex- 
perienced—that the glamor of Hollywood grossly distorts the true meaning. 
The whole thrust of religious experience is prostituted by such an effort. 
Church leaders who give superficial endorsement to such a film should recog- 


3. CITIZENS OF TWO WORLDS. This discussion is based upon Dr. Fore- 
It is in line with Presbyterian, U. S., Women-of-the 
Church programs and the study of Christian citizenship. 
the sometimes-held ideas of “one world at a time” and “otherworldliness.” 
How can Christians be in the world but not of the world? 
of life that must not be brought under Christian influence? 
a conflict of choice as in the demands of a state and the demands of con- 
science, what is the Christian obligation? 
See OUTLOOK issues of: 

Dec. 3—Relief efforts of churches (p. 2); various Baptist attitudes on race 
(3,4,8); Japan International Christian University (3). 

Dec. 10—Growth of the missionary effort (p. 3); race issue and a St. Louis 
Negro doctor (4); why pastors should not be called back for pastoral service 


Dec. 17—New ways to raise the church budget (4). 

Dec. 24—Letter regarding ordination of women: 
program and teaching would women get if they “sat at the feet of their hus- 
Be alert to attacks that seem to arise within 
your own church but may be related to schismatic efforts of Fundamentalist 
groups (see Bible Presbyterian story, p. 
Can the young people of your church take 
advantage of vocational and other tests that are available in some areas? (page 
8). Olympics Post-Mortem—can more emphasis be put on participation and 


Be sure to read the letter about one study group in Danville, Ky.—page 2 


And send to TOPICS, % OUTLOOK, a note about your group’s activities. 


For use in January, 1957 


How can the experience and 


how can the Christian message and 
(See also, edi- 


(OuTLOOK, Dec. 10, page 5.) Un- 


You must confront 


Is there any area 
When there is 


How much of the church's 


3). Miracles Today? (p. 5). Union 


ary 








Washington Federation of Churches; 
Robert W. Gibson, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church in North America; and 
Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the host 
church. 

David W. Proffitt, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian, USA, Assembly served as 
chief elder in administering communion. 
Dr. Proffitt, a layman, is a ruling elder 
in his home church at Maryville, Tenn. 

Two Cabinet members and _ several 
members of Congress who are ruling 
elders in their home churches arsisted 
in serving communion. 

Among those scheduled to participate 
in the service were Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker, Senators 
Everett M. Dirksen (R.-Ill.), Sam J. 
Ervin (D.-N.C.), Edward Martin (R.- 
Pa.), W. Kerr Scott (D.-N.C.), John C. 
Stennis (D.-Miss.), and Reps. John V. 
Beamer (R.-Ind.), L. H. Fountain (D.- 
N.C.), Melvin R. Laird (R.-Wis.), John 
R. Pillion (R.-Calif.), and Richard M. 
Simpson (R.-Pa.). 


Union Fellows Are Named 


Six seniors at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia have been awarded fel- 
lowships providing for graduate study. 

Wayne P. Todd, Miami, Fla., was 
given an additional year on the Thomas 
Cary Johnson fellowship which he won 
last year. He will continue his work at 
Union Seminary (Picture, page 10.) 

Malcolm C. Doubles, Richmond, Va., 
will receive the Walter W. Moore Fel- 
lowship. Last year he was an exchange 
student at Montpellier Seminary in 
France. He plans to study in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Thomas H. Hall, 4th, Macon, Ga., 
won the Lemma Shepherd Howerton Fel- 
lowship. He has not decided where he 
will study. 

John H. LaMotte, son of the president 
of Presbyterian Junior College (N.C.), 
won the Nelly Payne Drum Fellowship. 
He will study at Montpellier Seminary 
in France. 

Horace Edward Stoessel, Long Beach, 
Miss., will be the Charles D. Larus fel- 
low. He will study at Union. 

Don Mark Wardlaw, Lake Charles, 
La., with the Sallie Shepherd Perkins 
fellowship will study in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 

Todd is a graduate of Southwestern 
at Memphis while Doubles, LaMotte and 
Hall are from Davidson College; Ward- 
law is a Columbia University graduate 
and Stoessel is from King College. 


Cuban Is Moderator 

Alfonso Rodriquez, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, Matanzas, Cuba, 
was elected Moderator of the Synod of 
New Jersey. He is the first person from 
outside the state ever to be chosen for 
that office. 
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THE YEAR IN RELIGION 


Statistical Gains Are Recorded 
In Year's Advance of Churches 


By WINFRED 


The Visible Church—to use a phrase 
familiar to theologians—flourished dur- 
ing 1956. The wave of church building 
rolled on, with the total new investment 
near the end of the year higher than at 
the same time in record-breaking 1955. 

A million-dollar church is no longer 
necessarily conspicuous. Many city 
churches planning new buildings secure 
sites measured in acres rather than square 
feet, to provide parking space. These 
church parking lots.are well-filled, for, 
by most reports, the attendance at serv- 
ices is up, though one may doubt whether 
it really is 49 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation every week as a Gallup poll made 
it a year ago. 

It is standard practice for an increas- 
ing number of churches to have dupli- 
cate Sunday morning services to accom- 
modate what would otherwise be an over- 
flow, and to fill the sanctuary at both. 
This “fuller utilization of the plant” 
was scarcely known a few years ago, 
except in Roman Catholic churches. 


Percentage Increase 


The Statistical Church also has done 
well. The year’s increase in membership, 
2.8 per cent, was, as usual, more than 
the percentage increase in the population. 
The total in the United States for the 
first time passed the 100 million mark. 
This includes Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, Eastern Orthodox, Jewish and some 
small non-Christian groups. Thirty- 
three million of these are Roman Catho- 
lic, and 58 million Protestant. For the 
purpose of this classification, Southern 
Baptists and Episcopalians are counted 
as Protestant, against the protest of many 
of both denominations. Two-thirds of 
the Protestants are in the 30 member 
churches of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

The latest listing shows 268 denomina- 
tions. The fragmentation of the church 
is somewhat less extreme than this would 
suggest, for 96 per cent of the Protes- 
tants are in 53 denominations, most of 
the others being splinter sects. More- 
over, more than three-fourths of the Prot- 
estants are either Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans or Presbyterians. Each of 
these denominational families includes 
one or more large denominations and 
enough small ones (some almost micro- 
scopic) to make their collective contribu- 
tion to that total of 268 sects a surpris- 
ing 71. 





DR. GARRISON is professor of Philosophy 
and Religion, University of Houston. 


JANUARY 7, 1957 


E. GARRISON 


There is no reason to doubt that the 
picture of the churches as active and 
growing is substantially accurate, but 
only a limited degree of reliance can be 
placed on the statistical totals. Some 
groups report baptized infants as mem- 
bers, others only adults. Some have no 
central office to receive or collect statis- 
tics, so that their reported totals are op- 
timistic unofficial estimates. 


Progress in Unity 

Progress was made in church unity 
during the year. The basis of union 
between the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church was approved by both— 
13 to 1 by the first, unanimously by the 
second—and the uniting conference is 
scheduled to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 25, 1957. The new church will be 
called “‘The United Church of Christ.” 
A group of protesting Congregationalists 
has organized to continue its separate 
denominational existence. 

Following the failure of the plan for 
union of the three largest Presbyterian 
bodies by reason of its rejection by more 
than one-fourth of the presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., the other 
two brought their negotiations to com- 
pletion. The Presbyterian Church, USA, 
and the United Presbyterian Church have 
planned a joint General Assembly to be 
held at Pittsburgh in May, 1958, but 
the vote by presbyteries is yet to be taken. 

Details of Lutheran advances and hesi- 
tations in regard to mergers are too in- 
tricate to be reported at once briefly and 
accurately, but it can be confidently said 
that this year there was definite progress 
in the movement of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran, the American Lutheran, and the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
toward a union to be called the “Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church.” 


(NOTE—These churches were unable 
to participate in another meeting in De- 
cember where four Lutheran bodies agreed 
to proceed at once toward their goal of 
organic union. Leaders of the Augustana, 
United, Finnish Evangelical and American 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches met in 
Chicago to initiate efforts looking toward 
union. The combined membership of the 
four bodies is 2,861,000.—Eds.) 


Abroad, the union movement found 
expression in conversations looking at 
least toward intercommunion, and per- 
haps ultimately union, between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, and also between Methodists 
and Anglicans in England. Neither of 
these showed any abatement of the An- 





glican insistence on episcopacy as an 
indispensable element in the church. 

Delegates from the churches in sev- 
eral European nations met in Belgium 
to consider the possible formation of a 
European Council of Churches, but post- 
poned definite action in the hope of a 
more official and widely representative 
conference. The executive committee of 
the World Council of Churches met in 
Sydney, Australia, and its central com- 
mittee in Hungary—before the Soviet 
onslaught. 

Evangelist Billy Graham continues to 
be the most conspicuous figure in his field 
of work and to attract great numbers 
wherever he speaks, enjoying the respect 
even of those who do not agree with his 
theology. He preached to throngs in 
Manila, Formosa, Japan and India. An 
eight-week campaign in New York is 
planned for May, 1957. 


Pronouncements on Race 


Many church assemblies have express- 
ed liberal sentiments on the desegrega- 
tion of Negroes and in approval of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. There has 
been a slight, but only slight, increase 
in the number of interracial churches. 
The Methodist General Conference 
evaded the issue that was raised concern- 
ing its “Central Jurisdiction” (for Ne- 
groes) by referring it to a committee for 
a report in 1960. It appears that church 
opinion is, on the whole, more favorable 
to abolition of the caste system than 
secular opinion in the same communities, 
and that Catholics are on the average 
more favorable than Protestants. It ap- 
pears also that the clergy of both are 
more favorable than laymen. 

The year’s most dramatic highlight was 
the liberation of Josef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty at the height of the ill-fated Hun- 
garian insurrection. The Hungarian 
Catholic Primate was later forced to take 
refuge at the American legation in Buda- 
pest when Soviet forces moved on the 
capital to crush the insurgents. Mean- 
while, however, the Hungarian people’s 
gallant bid for freedom aroused an ex- 
traordinary wave of sympathy among 
Christians everywhere who saw in it a 
portent of the ultimate defeat of Soviet 
imperialism and tyranny. 

In Poland a _ bloodless revolution 
against Kremlin political control saw 
another Prince of the church—Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski—released after three 
years of Communist detention. The lib- 
eration of the Polish Primate was the cue 
for far-reaching concessions to the Catho- 
lic Church that were unprecedented in 
the history of any Communist-controlled 
country. 

Pope Pius XII, prompted chiefly by 
the Suez crisis and the Soviet action in 
Hungary, issued two encyclicals calling 
for a crusade of prayer for peace in the 
world. In an earlier apostolic letter he 
urged Catholics behind the Iron Curtain 
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to remain staunch against any attempts 
to infuse atheistic teachings among them. 
In his Easter message, the Pope warried 
nations against the ‘“‘homicidal, suicidal” 
madness of the atomic arms race and 
appealed for “co-existence in truth and 
justice.” 

One of the Pope’s most notable ad- 
dresses was to delegates who had at- 
tended an International Congress of 
Pastoral Liturgy held at Assisi, Italy. 
The Pontiff hailed the progress of efforts 
to bring about more active lay participa- 
tion in the official worship of the church. 
He said the liturgical movement offers 
‘no reason for suspicion, rivalries or 
open or hidden opposition.” While cau- 
tioning against “whatever might be a 
source of error or danger,” he described 
the liturgy as a perfect means of bring- 
ing the hierarchy and the laity into an 
ever-closer harmony and collaboration. 

In contrast to the precarious position 
of Jews behind the Iron Curtain, Juda- 
ism in America was in a healthy state 
with Jewish religious groups mapping 
expansion plans. 

Early in the year, the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America announced the launch- 
ing of a nation-wide “Back to the Syna- 
gogue” campaign. ‘The agency repre- 
sents Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
rabbinical and congregational bodies in 
America. 

The long-range campaign aims at 
strengthening the primacy of the syna- 
gogue in all aspects of Jewish life in 
the United States. In addition to stim- 
ulating unaffiliated Jews to join a con- 
gregation, the drive developed projects 
to deepen religious awareness and com- 
mitments to Judaism among synagogue 
members. 

Meanwhile, the Jewish Statistical Bu- 
reau reported that there were 4,257 rabbis 
in this country in 1955. Nearly 2,500 
of them were listed as officiating in Jew- 
ish congregations, with 945 engaged in 
full-time specialized Jewish community 
work, education and welfare. 

A revival of religion among Jews over 
the world was reported by Israel Brodie 
of London, Chief Rabbi of Great Britain, 
last June when he came to the U.S. for 
a month’s visit. 

Dr. Brodie told the annual dinner 
of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations of America that this revival 
was evidenced by the ceaseless building 
of communal institutions of various 
kinds, increased attendance at worship 
and conscious identification with the 
Jewish community. (Copyrighted 1955 
by RELic1ious News SERVICE) 


Where Are the Presbyterians? 


—proportionately, that is, in New 
Jersey for the USA Chvrch; Virginia, 
for the U. S. By volume, in Pennsyl- 
vania for the USA church; North Caro- 
lina, for the U. S. 

This answer, along with many others, 
has been answered by a comprehensive 
survey and analysis conducted by the 
sureau of Research and Survey of the 
National Council of Churches.* 

Interesting figures are revealed, show- 
ing the proportion of the Protestant mem- 
bership of the different states. In no 
state are Presbyterians first in the Protes- 
tant proportion but they come near it in 
New Jersey and California, falling 
slightly behind the Methodists. In New 


Jersey they have 21.9% of the Protestant 
total, only 0.6% behind the Methodists; 
in California, they have 11.5% of the 
total—3.6% behind the Methodists. 

In four states the Presbyterians rank 
second among the Protestants: Colorado 
(11.7%) and Washington (11.4%), in 
addition to those named above. In 17 
states they rank third. 

Pennsylvania leads the states in num- 
bers of Presbyterians (USA), though 
they fall in third place there, with 13.9% 
of the total number of Protestants: total, 
411,234. 

The Presbyterian Church, USA, with 
members in every state, ranks among the 
top five in 27 states; the U. S. Church 
stands among the first five in 13, though 
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Additional copies of 
WHAT IS A MINISTER? 
—to insert in bulletins, for congregaticnal 
distribution, to enclose with letters, etc. 
12 for 25¢ (minimum); 50 or more 1¢ each; 
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What is a minister? 


the floor. 
To some he is a soul-saver, 


package. 


His life is dedicated to God, 


experience of age. 


of youth is needed. 


of wisdom. 


What is a minister? 
He is 104 sermons a year, 


have fallen. 





What Is a Minister? 


A minister is many things to many people. 

To some he is a padre dressed in black, with a clerical collar. 

To some he is a man ina blue suit with a Bible under his arm. 

To some he is all shout and no sense. 

To some he is theological hodge podge four raised-pulpit-feet above 


sanctified and a little supercilious. 
In reality, he may be some of these but not any of them completely, 
and never all of them wrapped up in one neat easily-identifiable 


He is a composite of many ideas including his own. 


but he lives out his existence as man. 
Sometimes in this daily business of ministry . . . 
he finds he is too young when the occasion demands the dignity and 


With the passing of time he may feel too old when the exuberance 
Often he is at a loss for words while the world waits eagerly for gems 


But in the life of every minister, there comes the touch of God’s hand; 
as he labors in the tangled shouts and clamor of the city, 

the quiet plow-furrowed hills of the countryside, 

the shifting sands of the sea-side suburbs: 

and from this touch he gathers strength for each new day. 


50-odd talks to any group from the P.T.A. 

to the Society for the Preservation of Ancient History, 

telephone calls about everything from rosebuds to the rosary, 

and hospital, house, and hello-calls till long after the shades of night 


Some days he tries to cram 26 hours into a pre-set 24. 

Other days, because he is human, he is a little lazy. 

But if he is honestly called to his task, 

over the long run he is a man of God dedicated to his task . . . 
a long line of the destitute, despondent, and dismal, 

a kaleidoscope of holy, haughty, or happy, 

but above all a host of God’s creatures seeking .. . 

scmetimes they are not sure what. . . but seeking nevertheless. 
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its highest rank in any state is third: 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has 
members in 19 states. Highest ranking 
state with U. S. members is Virginia, 
with 8.6% of the Protestant total; others 
have this record: North Carolina, 8.3%; 
South Carolina, 6.8%; West Virginia, 
6.6.% 

States with proportionately high rec- 
ords by Presbyterians, USA, are these: 
New Jersey 21.9% 
New York 14.3 


Penn. 13.9 
Colorado 11.7 


California 11.5 
Washington 11.4 
Delaware 10.8 
Oregon 10.3 

Among other facts revealed by the 
report of the survey: 


Episcopalians are among the most 
evenly distributed groups. ‘That church 
ranks among the first five (among Prot- 
estants) in 32 states and the District of 
Columbia but it ranks first in only one 
—Rhode Island. 

Methodists are among the top four in 
all states. 

Southern Baptists are found in all 
states except New York, New Jersey, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and the New Eng- 
land States, but 91% of them are in the 
South. 

Of all Mormons, 53% live in Utah. 
Their membership leads all Protestant 
groups in five states: Utah, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Arizona and Wyoming. 

In general, this is the pattern for the 
major geographical areas of the nation: 
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By NEIL WYRICK, Jr. 


What is a minister? 
He is husband, father, confessor, 


pick up a can of tomatoes on the way home, 

Mrs. Smith refuses to speak to Mrs. Jones anymore, 

Johnny broke his leg on the church steps, 

and Mrs. Brown says she has 15 volunteers to help prepare the 


baskets for the poor. 


What is a minister? 


He is a leader sometimes caught up in the middle of the led. 
He meets the paradox of love and hate 


in the sanctuary of the Lord. 


He hears a heavenly choir just a few minutes after 

20 screaming little boys and girls have broken a mirror 

and torn up the rug in the choir-room. 

He sees a soul saved from the brink of destruction 

and the next moment, it seems, he hears a man die with a curse on 


his lips. 


He watches the seed of his sermons 


fall on all the types of ground about which his Lord spoke. . . 
and he is never quite sure of the type of ground. 
He misjudges, and the man who seemed as empty of faith as the 


night skies of the sun, finds Christ . . 


. and there is a new man. 


The next day a pillar of the church shatters into a thousand pieces 
beneath the hammer of temptation. 

The minister’s heart bends under the blow, 

he sits and wonders, and then at the ringing of the phone says, 


“Mrs. Jones. . 
And he tucks away . . 
another of his people’s problems, 


. certainly .. . I’ll be glad to pick up Susan.” 
. but never quite completely .. . 


looks life in the face with his own weakness 
and is strengthened anew by his own faith. 


What is a minister? 
He isa man. 


Sometimes he is not sure what he is himself 


or how well he does what he does. 


The only thing he knows is that there is a job to do 
and somehow in a great over-all plan 
he has a part in it and he thanks God for it. 


Palmetto Presbyterian Church, Miami, Fla. 


Copyright © 1957 by Outlook Publishers 
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New ENGLAND: Congregational, Metho- 
dist, American Baptist, Episcopalians; 
THE SoutH: Southern Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, U. S., Disciples, Epis- 
copalians; NorTH CENTRAL STATES: 
Evangelical] Lutheran, Lutheran-Missouri 
Synod, Methodist, Presbyterian, USA; 
Mountain: Latter-Day Saints (Mor- 
mon), Methodist, Presbyterian, USA, 
Episcopalians; Pacrric: Methodist, 
Presbyterian, USA, Episcopalian. 

Methedists and Southern Baptists ac- 
count for 43% of all reported Protestant 
members in this country. 

The 14 largest denominations account 
for 91% of all American Protestants. 

Roman Catholics are more numerous 
than Protestants in 15 states: Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Louisiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, New Mexico, Arizona, California. 
However, Roman Catholic figures include 
baptized infants whereas Protestant sta- 
tistics ordinarily include only those 12 
years of age and older. This fact is 
taken into account in considering re- 
ported figures of the study, as in another: 
the absence of practically all data from 
Negro denominations. 





*Churches and Church Membership in 
the United States. Series B. Numbers, 1-8, 
40¢ for each Number. National Council 
of Churches, 120 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
The Presbyterian totals appear in Number 
4. State tabulations in Numbers 5-8. 











Checkerette wardrobe units have in 
addition to great capacity, strength, 
a. and the fold-away feature. 

hey can be set up anywhere in a minute 
without tools, or taken down and stored 
away when not in use. 


No. S-4-CT Checkerette 

Can be assembled with 
hanger shelf at top. Normal 
or low. Holds 24 hats and 
coats on hangers (or 32 on 
hooks) in 4 ft. 





















No. D4-CT Checkerette 
More capacity than any other 
4 ft. rack (up to 64). Fold- 
away, adjustable shelves, 
caster base, etc. 


No.W-4-CT * 





- Wall Rack 
SS Two, three and qe 
four foot lengths— jg jee 
can be interlocked. | ——_S 
Hanger bars take coat [4 

hangers or hooks. 
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No. H-4-CT 

Holds 50 hats in 4 ft. (Also 
3 ft. unit). On caster base, 
popular as portable sta- 
tionery, display, or vault rack. 


No. 4 Umbrella Stand 
Units to hold 24 or 16 
umbrellas. 

No. 98 Stormrak 


Holds 8 umbrellas, 9 pr. 
overshoes. 


Write for Catalog Skeet No. FL-525 
and Folio of Dealer Helps 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th ST. e© CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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They Did Something in 1956! 


As we come to our annual review of some 
of the notable services rendered by coura- 
geous and Christian people during the 
past year, many of whom had to do so 
despite unfavorable local or other situa- 
tions, these deserve to be remembered 
(date refer to OuTLooK issues dealing 
with these happenings) : 

Mecklenburg Presbytery, N. C., adopt- 
ed a strong paper condemning segrega- 
tion (Jan. 30, Feb. 6). 

Atlanta Presbytery’s Westminster Fel- 
lowship Council (college students) and 
Agnes Scott’s President Wallace M. 
Alston took a strong stand in opposition 
to Georgia’s legislative efforts to abolish 
the public schools or maintain segrega- 
tion (Feb. 13). 

Paul Calvin Payne, Presbyterian USA 
Christian Education General Secretary, 
condemned city churches that refuse to 
change with their community, saying, 
“They are dying and deserve to die be- 
cause they make no effort to serve the 
neighborhood where they are situated” 
(Feb. 20). 

George Jackson Stafford of Batesburg, 
S. C., resigned as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church there rather than “re- 
nounce my religious convictions regarding 
Christian race relations” (Feb. 20). 

Montgomery, Ala., Negroes, demon- 
strated that they could restrain them- 
selves, refusing to pay back evil for evil, 
and stood unitedly for fundamental jus- 
tice on the buses of their city. 

Scheduled leaders for Religious Em- 
phasis Week at Mississippi State College 
in Starkville withdrew from the program 
rather than pledge themselves not to 
mention segregation, or in sympathy with 
those who were expected to take such a 
pledge (March 12). 

The Japan Mission of the U. S. Church 
reversed its previous stand and called 
for support of the Japanese International 
Christian University and the National 
Council of Churches of that country. In 
both of these it was later supported by 
the Board of World Missions (May 7). 
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Ministers and other Christian leaders 
in many southern states wrote letters to 
local newspapers, appeared in legislative 
hearings and in other ways bore their 
witness against political efforts designed 
to circumvent the Supreme Court ruling 
calling for desegregation in the public 
schools. 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions voted to join in a coop- 
erative missionary venture in Iraq, offer- 
ing the first opportunity for its members 
to work in the Moslem world (May 28). 

The Presbyterian, USA, Committee on 
Social Education and Action and the 
General Assembly called for an attack 
upon one of the primary problems in 
racial segregation—housing—with the 
appeal that sellers of houses make them 
available to any qualified purchaser of 
good character (May 28). 

Among other important actions of the 
USA Assembly were: unanimous ap- 
proval of union with the United Presby- 
terians and a study of the inner city and 
the church’s relationship to it. 

U.S. Moderator J. McD. Richards told 
the USA Assembly (June 4): 

“It is with a deep humility that we face 
the situation existing today (in regard 
to desegregation) and confess that as 
Christian leaders we have not done what 
we should in preparing our people for this 
hour. . .. We are deeply disturbed, but 
we are not dismayed. The General As- 
sembly of our church has borne unequivo- 
cal testimony concerning what is demand- 
ed of us as Christians. ... This action 
does not constitute legislation binding 
upon the conscience of our members. At 
the same time it does constitute a witness 
which they cannot ignore and which they 
will not lightly brush aside.” 

The U. S. Assembly, among other sig- 
nificant actions, took an advanced atti- 
tude toward Biblical material, approved 
ordaining women as elders and deacons 
and sent the question to the presbyteries 
for their vote, declined to reverse its 
previous actions condemning segregation, 
and authorized a joint effort with U.P. 
and USA Presbyterians in developing a 
Book of Common Worship (June 11). 

With a two-thirds majority needed, 
the United: Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly voted 189-64 in favor of union with 
the USA church (July 2). 

The Presbyterian Synod of New York 
commended the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
expressed regret over the “unjust criti- 
cism that had been directed against this 
organization” as it recommended that 
“ministers and church members _parti- 
cipate actively in the work of the 
NAACP (July 2). 

Paul S. Wright, retiring as Moderator 
of the USA Assembly, called for church- 
men to concern themselves with every 
area of life as he said (July 2): 

“The Christian must live out in every 
way possible to him the implications of 
his faith. He is not less a Christian when 
he works for interracial goodwill, for eco- 
nomic justice, for a clean community, and 


international peace, than when hé eiiters 
the church to pray.” 

Presbyterians in Brazil took decisive 
action in dealing with a schismatic lead- 
er who arose in their midst to attempt to 
undermine their institutions and to divide 
their church (July 30). 

The trustees of Montreat, the U. S. 
Assembly’s conference center, authorized 
an important, full-scale study, dealing 
with the administrative and all other 
aspects of that institution (Aug. 13). 

Columbia Seminary trustees resisted an 
attack made upon their institution by a 
small group of laymen with crusading 
zeal for an ultra-conservative emphasis 
by replying to the attack in a stalwart 
defense of the seminary’s program and 
leadership (Sept. 24). 

Donald W. Richardson, calling for 
ordination of women as elders and dea- 
cons in the U. S. church, said that some 
who profess to argue against the step on 
the basis of the Bible really go back to 
the age and attitude of the Medo-Persian 
people in the fifth century before Christ 
(Oct. 15). 

C. Sumpter Logan, Henderson, Ky., 
Presbyterian pastor, and other pastors 
of that community, at personal risk to 
their own safety, showed what can be 
done in overcoming race-baiters and agi- 
tators who were willing to destroy the 
schools of the town if they could not be 
kept segregated (Nov. 5). 

Edward W. Stimson, pastor of the 
Dundee Church, Omaha, Nebr., and other 
churchmen of that city, led a vigorous 
effort which has resulted in giving 
Omaha what political veterans call the 
strongest and cleanest district courts in 
many years (Nov. 26). 

Church leaders in St. Louis rallied, 
in opposition to local forces, to support 
a prominent Negro surgeon who attempt- 
ed to build a home in the suburb of 
Creve Coeur (Dec. 10). 

Paul Turner, Clinton, Tenn., Baptist 
pastor who was beaten by a group of 
segregationists after he had escorted six 
Negro students to the integrated Clinton 
High School, set a good example of 
Christian courage (Dec. 17). 

T. C. Merchant, Jr., and Robert 
Browning, Madison, Fla., Presbyterians, 
came to the vigorous defense of Dr. Deb- 
orah Coggins when county commission- 
ers discharged her for eating lunch with 
a Negro nurse (see page 3). 

Austin College and other church-re- 
lated colleges of the Southwest began an 
important movement to provide competi- 
tive inter-collegiate athletic opportunities 
based on strictly amateur principles (see 
page 3). 


Countless other faithful Christian wit- 
nesses should also be listed here. The 
work of many of them has been done in 
unseen or unrecognized ways and will 
never be known by their fellowmen. 
However, if there are others whose work 
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STRANGERS AND SOJOURNERS 


By KENNETH 


“We are strangers before thee, and 
sojourners, as all our fathers were.”— 
1 Chron, 29:15. 


HERE were no Tourist Associations 

in olden times. No civic arch of 
welcome proclaimed to newcomers or to 
strangers passing through Memphis, 
Babylon or Jerusalem, the climate and 
the prosperity of the town; no leaflets 
were passed out at the inns inviting the 
stranger to become a resident and a tax- 
payer. The stranger, the sojourner, in 
Bible times was no traveler with money 
to spend. He is always classed among 
the poor and unfortunate. It was a hard 
fate to have to travel abroad. The so- 
journer was in need of help, he was a 
man out of place, an object of pity and 
of charity at the best. 


The stranger in a strange land today 
does not always realize how close he is to 
being in the same plight as the foreigner 
in ancient times. The modern traveler, 
as likely as not, secured his tickets, round 
trip, from some tourist agency that will 
baby him along the whole way, getting 
his reservations, seeing to his visas, 
looking out for him in the many ways 
for which the tourist is glad to pay. 

Even when a man travels alone, he has 
contacts in the places he visits. Friends 
or business associates or missionaries— 
someone will meet him, coach him 
through immigration, go shopping with 
him, act as an interpreter, business agent 
and nurse in general. 

All this is welcome indeed. But some- 
times the traveler in a totally strange 
land looks over a crowd and thinks, What 
if I should miss my way? What if he 
doesn’t meet me? What if I get hit by a 
truck the next time I cross this mad- 
house they call a street? And what if 
I lost my money and my tickets or my 
passports? No foreigner is ever much 
more than a few hairs’-breadths from a 
bad fix. 


HE strangeness of the stranger goes 

deeper than mere unfamiliarity, and 
a different set of noises when he talks. 
Difference of language means difference 
of ideas, difference in ways of thinking. 
Not only so, but the traveler’s customs 
are quite different. His ideas of right 
and wrong may be far from those of his 
host country. As a missionary to India 
said the other day in America, the most 
despised sin is deceit; while in India 
the most despised sin is the use of force. 
Each is thus spiritually alien in the 
other’s world. 





could be emphasized by a few lines in 
these columns, a note from our readers 
will be appreciated by the editors. 
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The foreigner is strange also because 
his past and his future are very prob- 
ably different from the people who now 
surround him. He is the product of dif- 
ferent cultural forces. The history of 
his country runs in his veins whether 
he knows it or not. He is what he is 
because his land has been what it has 
been. He can no more get rid of his 
cultural past than he can unmake him- 
self. His future too, except in rare cases, 
is not the future of those who surround 
him. He has another ambition, other 
possibilities, another place in which to 
realize them. 

Now the Bible often speaks of this 
life as a journey and of God’s children 
as strangers and sojourners here. Some 
Christians have taken this to an extreme 
degree; they have withdrawn entirely 
from other men, they may even refuse 
to speak to one another as if they dis- 
trusted their fellow-travelers. This is 
not what the men of the Bible meant, as 
we can see from their actions. No monk, 
no recluse or ascetic, appears in the New 
Testament unless it be John the Bap- 
tist and the Nazarites, for whom there 
is no Christian counterpart. 

But while the ascetic is mistaken, he 
errs along the line of truth. For it is 
true that in this world as it now is, the 
Christian is a stranger. He does not 
speak the language, for one thing. Not 
that his speech sounds more pious— 
Jesus did not talk as piously as the 
Pharisees, they thought. But the thought- 
forms are different; what the world takes 
for granted and what a Christian takes 
for granted are different. Fundamental 
questions, like the meaning of existence, 
the scale of value, the basic relations 
among men, the meaning of death—these 
are looked at in one way by the man of 
the world, but in another way by those 


who have been “born of the Spirit.” 

The customs of the world are not those 
of the citizens of heaven. The people of 
God do not always realize this, oddly 
enough. They adopt local customs in 
Vanity Fair just as a matter of protective 
coloration. But the more Christian they 
are the more they feel an inner unease 
when imitating the manners of Satan’s 
kingdom. Before the sun sets tonight, 
some Christian business man will regret 
a bit of dishonesty he was “forced” to 
practice. Someone south of the Mason 
and Dixon line will take part in an 
un-Christlike act toward a man of an- 
other race, and down in his heart he will 
know he is wrong. (“But what can I 
do? Everybody. . . .”) Indeed, that 
is precisely it. Everybody means simply 
the worldly. We do not have to imitate 
“everybody” nearly as often as we think 
we do. 


HE Christian’s origin and destiny 
are different also. We have to avoid 
the error of denying that any human 
beings are God’s children in any sense. 
But we have to remember, on the other 
hand, that there is a vital difference be- 
tween those whose spirits have been 
brought to life by the eternal Spirit, and 
those who are no other than earth-born. 
So the journeying Christian traversing 
this world will be different, but happily 
different. He will leave behind him 
something better than complaints about 
the service. But he will run often into 
the experience of being considered, like 
all foreigners, crazy. 

Stanley Jones was once asked by a 
college professor: How do you know 
that your faith is not a hallucination? 
Dr. Jones replied: “If this is what you 
mean by crazy, then madness has done 
more for me than all my former sanity.” 

The true Christian is a citizen of a 
far country, and he can afford to be 
thought peculiar. He is on his way to 
a land where for the first time he will 
be, and feel, at home. 
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OUR TIMES ARE IN GOD’S HAND 


By ROBERT E. LUCCOCK 


“T trust in thee,O Lord. ... My times 
are in thy hand.”—Psalm 31 


curred in the fog, and in each case there 
were within the planes and ships, in- 
struments to prevent the disaster. Radar 
entire world: the sinking of the Andrea enables men to “see in the dark,” per- 
Doria, and the collision of two airliners mitting a pilot to keep course clear of 
high above the Grand Canyon. Both oc- all obstruction. These incidents offer 


Last year two catastrophes shocked the 
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striking parallel to our spiritual situation. 
Consider that every man must make 

his way through clouded times, difficult 
valleys, and deep places of decision. 
Life is beset by perils of our own mak- 
ing, temptations and hazards beyond our 
responsibility and management. If we 
are to get through, having kept the course, 
we need some instrument to guide us on 
the way, to keep us true and clear of 
collision that could bring life to disaster. 
This instrument is prayer. Its likeness 
to radar is obvious, for prayer puts us 
in touch with the source of our strength, 
it shows us where we must go, it sustains 
us whenever and however life is threat- 
ened. 

If every day we will fix our course on 
God, allow his presence to be felt, we 
will hear his word of direction and feel 
his strength of support. See the things 
Jesus faced in the seventh chapter of 
Luke: illness, death, sin, fear, hope, 
questions about his vocation, about the 
destiny of his nation, social encounters 
which aroused personal conflict. These 
form the substance of life itself. Jesus 
met every one by reference to God! This 
is a pattern for prayer. Our times are in 
his hand. Even our good times, for just 
when we are most sure of ourselves, is 
when we most need the vigilance of pray- 
er. A political speaker asked recently, 
“Do we have the moral and spiritual fiber 
to live with the prosperity we have 
created?” This is where spiritual radar 
can save us, must save us, lest we perish. 

So God’s word in benediction to our 
praying turns out to be a word of up- 
holding in anxiety, a word of leading 
in darkness, a word of new life out of 
death. 

HELP FROM Scripture: We are upheld: 
Psalm 31; Jesus’ facing of our daily 
necessities: Luke 7; When life is made 
new; Colossians 3:1-17. 

PRAYER: Give me, O God, a strong and 
vivid sense that thou art by my side. In 
multitude and solitude, in business and 
leisure, in my downsitting and my upris- 
ing, may I ever be aware of thine ac- 
companying presence. By thy grace, O 
God, I will go nowhere where thou canst 
not come, nor court any companionship 
that would rob me of thine. By thy grace 
I will let no thought enter my heart that 
might hinder my communion with thee, 
nor let any word come from my mouth 
that is not meant for thine ear. So shall 
my courage be firm and my heart be at 
peace. AMEN. (John Baillie) 

(For the Universal Week of Prayer. 
By permission, National Council of 
Churches. ) 
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We are pleased to announce that we have been designated 
the American distributor of important publications of the 


Church of Scotland 


This arrangement will provide for prompt and easy access to many publications by noted Scot- 
tish churchmen. These books and pamphlets are produced in modest form, inexpensively with 
limp or paper binding. They will be suitable for such uses as these: 


Elective classes for adults and young people 


Summer conference courses 
Intensive Bible studies (long or short) 
Midweek church and Bible studies 


Here are the titles now available to you: 
1. DRAFT CATECHISM of the Church of Scotland; 80 


pages of discussion material in the language of today, dealing 
with the par beliefs of the church. Ideal for class 


study. - ; _——— 
2. THE PREPARATION FOR CHRIST IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Adam C. Welch; 192 pp. —-- es 


3. THE STORY OF THE CHURCH. J. ay Steele & A. 
J. Campbell; 221 pp. 2 $1.00 


4. CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE. A. C. Craig, 
O. B. Milligan, D. M. Baillie; 192 pp. Ten chapters on major 
beliefs; five on the sacraments; and eight on Christian 


living. a aes $1.00 
5. THE MAKING OF A CHRISTIAN. G. M. Dryburgh; 


142 pp. Problems of conduct and a Christian approach. 
Some titles: Money, work, leisure, suffering, home, Sunday 75¢ 


6. CONCERNING CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. John 
Howat; 151 pp. Studies in the meaning and nature of the 
church. __T5¢ 


7. CONCERNING THE FAITH IN CHRIST. John Howat; 
207 pp. Studies in the Christian faith: What is man? Our 
Father; The Holy Spirit; The Word of God—21 chapters. 

75¢ 
8. ST. LUKE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. W. M. Wightman; 112 
pp. An admirable brief study under 24 topics; chiefly for 
young people but interesting for older. 35¢ 


9. THE LIFE OF OUR LORD (Mark’s Gospel). W. M. 
Wightman; 98 pp. Young people; helpful for all ages. 50¢ 


10. JUDGMENT UPON THE NATIONS. W. Steven. 36 


pp. Seven lessons from the Prophet Amos. __25¢ 
11. THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. R. Stuart Louden. 
55 pp. First Corinthians in 10 lessons. : _-35¢ 
12. THE PROPHET OF HOPE. Wm. meunnesenel 72 pp. 
The Prophet Jeremiah—15 lessons. 35¢ 
13. GENESIS 1-12. D. M. G. Stalker. 62 pp. Seven lessons 
dealing with the basic problems, __________--__----__35¢ 
14. DEUTERONOMY. T. S. Crichton. 63 pp. Twelve 
lessons. Eras Ley ae 
15. THE WIDENESS OF GOD’S MERCY. Wn. C. Hay. 
32 pp. Four lessons. z 25¢ 
16. LET US HEAR THE WORD OF GOD. Effie R. Gray. 
109 pp. Seventeen lessons on how God speaks, ______--75¢ 


17. GOD’S PEOPLE ISRAEL. John Mauchline. 224 pp. 
A comprehensive and ee study of what the Old 
Testament is all about. —- : $1.00 


18. RIGHT WAYS OF LIVING. Geo. M. Dryburgh. 141 
pp. A popular approach in teaching youth groups. Topics 
include: Have You Any Idols? Making the enncennines Hap- 
pen. Four Kinds of Soil. oe _..43¢ 


19. AMBASSADOR FOR CHRIST. Wm. Barclay. 171 
pp. The life and teaching of Paul in 27 chapters. _____75¢ 


20. AND JESUS SAID. Wm. Barclay. 215 pp. A handbook 


on the parables of Jesus. _.______..___.. 1.00 
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Weekend retreats of church groups 
For your home or family library 
For your church library 

For your study 


21. HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR HERITAGE. G. G. Cameron. 
191 pp. Some landmarks in the church’s advance. John Knox, 
the Covenanters and many heroes who should be known. 


$1.25 


22. HEROES OF THE FAITH. Wm. Steven. 170 pp. Short 
biographies of Christian heroes like Kagawa, Florence 
Nightingale, Schweitzer, Mary Slessor, Wm. Temple, etc. 75¢ 


23. GOD AND ISRAEL. G. T. Wright. 136 pp. Chapter 1: 
The Beginnings of the Nation: Abraham; —— 24: The 
Messianic Hope. ___- eae 


24. CHART FOR ADVENTURE. 63 pp. Methods of Bible 
study—very helpful and suggestive in getting Bible study 


out of a rut. s ae 30¢ 
25. PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS. Alice M. Scrimgeour. 
42 pp. Seven studies for Youth Fellowships. 25¢ 


26. LIVELY ORACLES. Ian Pitt-Watson. 60 pp. Seven 
studies for Youth Fellowships on great themes of the Bible 
35¢ 


27. CLUB WORSHIP. 48 pp. A guide for leaders of 
worship in youth groups. Helpful materials. 35¢ 


28. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. O. B. anna; 16 
pp. (From Christian Faith and Practice.) - _10¢ 


29. HOLY COMMUNION. O. B. Milligan. 52 pp. (From 
Christian Faith and Practice.) _-25€ 


30. YOUR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. To be given to the 


new members. You will like this, _______________-____5¢ 
31. ONE EACH OF ALL TITLES LISTED HERE 
(total: $16.90) - _ Only $15.50 


NOTE—In some of these titles the word “Junior” or ‘’Senior’’ 
is used but they do not refer to the same ages in Scotland 
as in this country. Most of these items will be useful both to 
young people’s and adult groups. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 North 6th Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
Please send me the following from your Church of Scot- 
land materials: 
One each of the books cr pamphlets numbered (circle): 
1 2. 2 > & Ff @&@ FF WB 
i 2b H&G Wt HT we we. a 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 2 2 


(0 One each of all 30 titles ($16.90 value) only___-$15.50 


NO. chk eke dee ee Seb een eemaeade 
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Beginning a new feature on church music by James R. Sydnor 


RECORDED ANTHEMS 


This issue of THe OuTLooK begins the 
life of a brief column which eventually 
will probably touch on most phases of 
church music. I might suggest that read- 
ers with particular questions on their 
mind should feel free to write me, and 
and if possible, I will try to answer them. 

This week I want to tell you about 
the unique service provided by several 
publishers of church music. 

It is very difficult for many choir 
directors, when studying an unfamiliar 
anthem, to conceive mentally just how 
the finished product will sound. Even 
playing it on a piano or organ fails to 
give the effect of well trained voices 
singing it. For years I have wished that 
publishers would provide a recording of 
at least some of their anthems. 


The Shawnee Press (Fred Waring’s 
publishing house, whose address is Dela- 
ware Watergap, Pennsylvania), has a 
package entitled, “Sing Unto the Lord,” 
containing a long-playing recording of 18 
church anthems and a spiral-bound col- 
lection of the musical scores of these same 
anthems. There are also two more recent 
albums of reference recordings: Praise 
God, and Sing and Rejoice, complete with 
printed scores of the music. Each album 
may be borrowed at no charge from 
Shawnee Press or purchased at $3 each. 
The anthems are sung by a choir of 
twenty-two amateurs recruited from the 
neighborhood of the Delaware Watergap 
and well trained by a member of the 
Waring staff. As would be expected, the 
recording technique is top flight. Inter- 
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estingly, an electronic organ was chosen 
as accompaniment. 

The choir’s diction is unusually clear. 
Part of this clarity may be attributed to 
the Waring system of Tone Syllables 
which are printed under the text of each 
anthem. Incidentally a pamphlet de- 
scribing this practical system may be 
secured free of charge from the Shawnee 
Press. 

The selection of twenty anthems from 
the extensive Shawnee catalogue is varied 
as to style, accompanied and unaccom- 
panied, use of solo voices, etc. 

The recording would not only help the 
director in preparing anthems for re- 
hearsal but would help the choir form a 
tonal goal as it listened to the record. 


The H. W. Gray Company, 159 E. 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. has also 
issued a _ record entitled ‘American 
Church Music” with several of its an- 
thems recorded by the choir of the St. 
Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of New York. 

The Vocal Students Practice Aid Rec- 
ords, Box 209, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, N. Y., also has issued 
a record with familiar anthems recorded 
by Dr. Harry Robert Wilson of Columbia 
University. 

Next week we shall discuss organ in- 
terludes in a church service. 





DR. SYDNOR is no stranger to OUTLOOK 
readers. His helpful series of articles on 
church music have appeared here before. He 
is professor of sacred music at the General 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va. 


Not “Mayor” Benfield 


W. A. Benfield, pastor of Highland 
church, Louisville, Ky., has declined to 
respond to Republican Party pressures 
that he run for mayor of Louisville. Re- 
publican victories in Kentucky in the 
last election have caused them to set their 
eyes on the Louisville city hall and Dr. 
Benfield, who calls himself a “liberal 
Republican,” appeared to them as a likely 
candidate since he is a member of the 
study and research committee of the city 
party organization. 

He said he could not run without “dis- 
associating myself completely from the 
ministry” and “I believe my place is in 
the ministry.” 





A New, Inspirational Drama on 
Christianity in the Days of Pagan Rome 










A new three-act play geared 
to all church and high school 
needs—with an undying message 
on the brotherhood of man. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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GOSPEL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 20, 1957 
Matthew 5:13-20,43-48 


Gospel righteousness—the quality of 
life expected of those who enter the King- 
dom of God or seek to enjoy fellowship 
with God, and which stems from the ac- 
ceptance of God’s love in Christ—is set 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
especially in the passage chosen for our 
printed lesson. 


I. You Are the Salt of the Earth, 
Matt. 5:13-16 


“You are the salt of the earth—you 
are the light of the world.” As Dr. Row- 
land points out, the reference is not to 
their opinions, nor to their beliefs, but 
to themselves. ‘You are the salt of the 
earth, you are the light of the world.” 
Jesus does not say they ought to be, but 
they are. “You are the salt of the earth, 
you are the light of the world.” 


“Remember, he was speaking to a small 
handful of men—men just taken in hand 
to train. You know what they were— 
small in their views, as they were small 
in numbers, illiterate, steeped in preju- 
dice, childishly superstitious, full of moral 
defects, unknown save in the village where 
they had been born. To speak of these 
men in these grand ambitious terms as 
light-givers and regenerators to the whole 
world! It is laughable—at least, it would 
be if any other lips had said the words. 
But in that little company he saw the 
womb of the future. He saw the ever- 
increasing host of faithful men and wom- 
en, who would gather around him as those 
had done. He saw his own sweetness and 
light carried by renewed lives innumer- 
able into the dark and putrid places of 
humanity. He saw himself magnified and 
reproduced everywhere. He saw morning 
breaking for all in the world in the lamp 
which he had kindled. He spoke not to 
those twelve men alone. He spoke to his 
own through all generations. The words 
are in our ears. They speak to our hearts 
and consciences. If we believe in him, 
they belong to us. If we love him, they 
are true of us, ‘You are the salt of the 
earth; you are the light of the world.’ ” 
(Greenhough) 


The first figure describes the duty, 
the danger, and the possible doom of 
Christians, in their relation to the social 
order. 

The duty—you are the salt of the 
earth. Salt has two functions, to season 
and to preserve. First, it seasons food, 
gives it taste, and saves it from being flat 
and insipid. As a child once explained: 
“Salt is what makes food taste bad, when 
you don’t put it in.” 

“Yet necessary and wholesome as salt 
is in food, it is very disagreeable when 
it obtrudes itself. Self-conscious piety, 
like that of the Pharisees, is offensive as 
a lump of salt in ice cream. The best 
piety flavors life, so that people enjoy 
it and find it good, giving scarcely a 
thought to the salt that savors it. The 
function of the Christian is so to mingle 
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with life that men shall find life purer, 
lovelier, more enjoyable, cleaner for the 
saving salt of their character. Robert 
Louis Stevenson says that one of the func- 
tions of a gentleman is ‘to make on the 
whole a family happier for his presence.’ 
That is one of the functions of the Chris- 
tian, to make the world better and hap- 
pier by his presence” (Merrill in The 
Way). 

Salt also preserves, it destroys germs, 
it prevents decay. That function was 
more in evidence in Jesus’ day, when 
there was no artificial ice and no electric 
refrigeration. Agents of decay are work- 
ing in our social life, our national life, 
and in the international sphere, threat- 
ening our Christian civilization, the 
priceless heritage bequeathed to us from 
the past. Christians alone can preserve 
society from decay. 

“As an ecclesiastical corporation the 
church has often failed, but there have 
been in ali ages, even in the worst times, 
some whose home influence and whose 
obscure lives have been preserving the 
world from corruption, for towards that 
end every devout heart and every pure 
life constantly tends. The work of theirs 
does not require publicity or any great 
capacity. Salt does its work silently, by 
simply being in contact with that which 
needs its conserving powers, and all that 
is required of it is that it should keep 


its own peculiar saltness, and should re- - 


main in contact with what it preserves.” 
(Rowland) 

But there is a danger—that the salt 
will lose its savor. Chemically this is 
not possible, but practically it often hap- 
pened in Palestine that the salt was 
mixed with dirt and became therefore 
quite worthless. So the Christian often 
does not affect his environment, but is 
instead affected by his environment; he 
does not transform the world, but is con- 
formed to the world. Salt that has be- 
come corrupt was good neither for the 
land nor for the dunghill; it could neither 
fertilize nor purify; and as a troublesome, 
harmful thing men would cast it into 
the roadway, where it could not do much 
harm, there to be trodden under foot of 
men. This was the doom which Jesus 
warned might befall the church if it 
failed to fulfill its function in the world. 
And it has happened as Jesus predicted 
over and over again. Karl Marx, the 
Apostle of Communism, for example, 
turned against the church, not because 
it was salt, but because in his estimation 
it had become opium to the people. 


Il. You Are the Light of the World 


The second figure describes the nature 
of the Christian’s mission, the importance 
of the Christian’s mission, the fulfillment 
of the Christian’s mission. 


(1) Its nature—you are the light of 
the world. What a lamp is to a home— 
the one roomed cottage of the oriental 
peasant—that the Christian is to the 
world. He and he alone can dispel the 
darkness of the world’s ignorance and 
sin (education of course is important, but 
education alone is not sufficient). We 
will not forget that Jesus says elsewhere, 
“T am the light of the world” (John 
8:12). The light which we emit is really 
derived from him. 

(2) Its importance—a city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men 
light a candle and put it under the bushel. 
So the Christian’s life cannot be con- 
cealed, whether he fails or whether he 
succeeds, whether he be little or whether 
he be great. A Christian who falls into 
sin attracts more attention than a non- 
Christian; a follower of Christ who shuts 
his heart against human need arouses 
hatred against the cause of Christ. On 
the other hand, every true Christian helps 
to lighten the way. As Dr. Merrill points 
out: 

“Christianity has spread through the 
shining lights, Brooks, Drummond, Moody, 
Wesley, Luther, Wycliff, Saint Francis, 
and a host of others who shine like great 
beacons that cannot hide. But it has 
spread at least as much, and probably far 
more, through the simple candlelight in 
innumerable homes. Not every Christian 
can build a city on a hill; but every Chris- 
tian can light a candle, that in his corner 
of the earth, at least, the darkness shall 
not fall.’ 

(3) But how can a Christian fulfill 
his mission? Not mainly or chiefly by 
the words which he speaks (though Jesus 
did not underestimate the power of 
words), but by the life which he lives. 
“Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father, which is in heaven.” We 
reveal God most clearly to the world 
when we live lives that reflect the spirit 
of Christ. 

Says Dr. Merrill: 

“There is nothing plainer or surer in all 
the gospel than that Christ depends on 
Christians to extend Christian influence. 
Woodrow Wilson, when president of 
Princeton, once said to a gathering of 
alumni, ‘You ask me why we do not make 
more out of your sons. I will tell you 
why; it is because they are your sons.’ 
Why has Christianity so little power? Be- 
cause it is my religion. What am I doing 
about it, saying for it? How much am I 
witnessing for Christ? When I ask, ‘Why 
has Christianity so little influence?’ let 
my next sentence be, ‘Lord, is it I?” 


ill. | Have Come to Fulfill, Matt. 

5:17-20 

Jesus’ enemies accused him of destroy- 
ing the great teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment. Jesus replied that he came not 
to destroy but to fulfill. The word here 
means to fill full, to fill up what is lack- 
ing, to develop hints and germs of truth, 
to give the Old Testament teachings their 
final and perfect expression. As Theo- 
dore H. Robinson puts it, he came 
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. « . to make complete, to perfect, to 
emend, to give the temporary thing, with 
its numerous occasional details, an eternal 
validity. The Law had been an interim 
expedient, the best that could be devised, 
until the fullness of time, for the secur- 
ing of certain ends. But under the regime 
of Jesus these ends can be still better 
secured, and the Law, though superseded 
as the final authority, will be fulfilled, 
completed, absorbed into a higher rule of 
life.” 

Jesus explains the statement further 
in verses 18 and 20 (note that each is 
introduced by the word “for’’). Verse 
18 emphasizes that he did not come to 
destroy. It has been interpreted in va- 
rious ways, but means probably that not 
one bit of the Law shall pass away, until 
it has served its purpose, till all things 
be accomplished by it that God has meant 
for it to accomplish. As someone has 
put it: 

“Whatever does pass away does not pass 
by destruction but by fulfillment—i.e., 
the evolution of its hidden life, as the 
bud passes into the rose. The bud is there 
no longer, but it is not destroyed, it is 
fulfilled in the rose.” 


This leads Jesus in verse 19 to sound a 


“warning to anyone who would assume 
a hostile or trifling attitude toward great 
moral verities. Whoever believes himself 
to be above the law will find in the last 
great day that he is least in the kingdom 
of heaven. But whoever will accept these 
imperishable principles and build his life 
thereon the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven” (Douglass). 


Verse 20 explains why it was neces- 
sary for him to fulfill. “For,” says he, 
“unless your righteousness exceeds that 
of the scribes and Pharisees you will 
never enter the Kingdom of heaven.” 
It is difficult for us to realize the mean- 
ing of these words for those who origin- 
ally heard them. The Pharisees were 
men who bent every effort to keep the 
Law in its smallest details; the Scribes 
were the scholars of the party and gave 
themselves to the understanding and in- 
terpretation of the Law. “In the eyes 
of their own generation the two classes 
had attained the very summit of that 
goodness which lay in keeping the Law, 
and it was the occupation of a lifetime 
to reach and maintain their standards.” 
Yet Jesus tells his disciples that such 
gocdness is insufficient, and that in the 
new community goodness must excel that 
of their most highly revered religious 
leaders. 

Having enunciated the general prin- 
ciples that he came to complete the reve- 
lation of the Old Testament, Jesus pro- 
ceeded to illustrate in specific ways how 
the righteousness of the Kingdom ex- 
ceeded the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. In general, we may say 
that Jesus makes righteousness more real 
and vital, a matter of the heart, and not 
merely the observance of formal statutes. 

The Old Testament, for example, pro- 
hibited murder. Jesus, tracing sin back 
to the heart, savs that the man who is 
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angry with (the phrase “without a cause” 
is absent in the best manuscripts and so 
in the RSV) or even contemptuous of his 
fellowman is in grave danger (5:21-26). 

The Old Testament prohibited adul- 
tery. But Jesus pointed out that the real 
sin commenced with the desire and inten- 
tion cherished in the heart (5:27-32). 

The Jews had interpreted certain Old 
Testament passages to mean that only 
oaths were binding and not all of them— 
only the ones in which the name of God 
was used. Jesus pointed out that all 
such distinctions are false. All oaths 
are binding. But men should not find 
it necessary to use them. They should 
regard their simple word as binding, 
without the need of any stronger affirma- 
tion (5:33-37). 

The Old Testament said, “an eye for 
an eye.” The Jews interpreted this to 
mean that a man could return evil for 
evil. Jesus on the contrary said, do not 
resist one who is evil, and then gave 
four examples arranged in a descending 
scale to illustrate what he meant: acts 
of violence, legal proceedings, official 
demands (forced military or civil serv- 
ice) and simple requests. How are we 
to understand these injunctions? 

It will help us to answer this question 
if we consider what these words would 
mean now if they were spoken to the 
Hungarians. To them, the words would 
mean not to resist the Russians, to bear 
insults patiently, without striking back, 
even to exceed their conquerors’ demands. 
It must have meant the same thing to the 
first disciples. The Jews were also a 
conquered people, seething with bitter- 
ness and resentment against the Romans, 
a bitterness that was kept alive by their 
religious leaders. The Zealots, an armed 
revolutionary band, were preparing for 
an armed rising, a rebellion, which, as 
Jesus foresaw, would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state. Do not resist 
one who is evil would mean primarily 
to Jesus’ hearers, don’t resist the Roman. 

Jesus’ words had immediate applica- 
tion to the particular situation in Pales- 
tine. They do not mean and cannot be 
taken to mean that we are never, under 
any circumstances to oppose one who is 
evil. But there is an abiding principle 
—in fact, two abiding principles. 

Jesus’ words mean, as the context 
clearly reveals, that under no circum- 
stances should we give way to the spirit of 
revenge and retaliation just described, 


“an eye for an eye”; that it is better by far 


that we turn the other cheek, give away 
our coat, go the second mile, for example, 
than strike back simply for the sake of re- 
venge. On the other hand, it is Jesus’ 
idea that we should attempt to overcome 
the hatred of men by the exercise of 
active love, a willingness to endure in- 
sult, a readiness to admit not only the 
just claims of our opponents, but to sur- 
render more than simple justice would 
require; to do more than we are com- 


pelled to do; to give not necessarily 
whatever any man may ask, but whatever 
love may suggest. 

Jesus’ fundamental principle was that 
evil cannot be destroyed by evil, but only 
by love. The exact form that love will 
take depends upon the circumstances. 
It is a principle that Jesus sets forth 
here, rather than an inflexible rule. And 
a principle that has been illustrated again 
and again in world history. Jesus’ words 
offer us the only way out of our present 
predicament, just as they offered the only 
way to escape for the Jews of his own 
day. 

There are times when force is required 
to restrain evil men—required by love 
of God and men (we have to consider the 
good of evil men and also of their vic- 
tims). But always we are to remember 
—for Christians there can be no thought 
of revenge—and in the end evil can be 
overcome only by good, hate can be 
transformed only by love. 


IV. You Therefore Must Be Perfect, 

Matt. 5:43-48 

“You shalt love thy neighbor’—this 
was an Old Testament injunction, but 
the Jews interpreted it to mean, love your 
friends, but hate your enemies. Jesus 
said we must love the latter also. Peter 
and James and John, who first heard 
these words, would think immediately 
of the Romans, just as a group of Is- 
raelis would think at once of the Egyp- 
tians. 


Here we must be sure to note what 
has been pointed out again and again in 
these columns, that this particular Greek 
word for “love” does not necessarily 
mean “‘to like”; it means primarily to 
seek to benefit. Hungarians cannot be 
expected to like the Russians; we can- 
not be expected to like those who have 
wronged us as individuals. And Jesus 
does not indicate that we should. He 
does not command the impossible. He 
does not say that we should have a kindly 
affection for our enemy. He does say 
that we must pray for him, that we must 
bless him, that we must seek to do him 
good, (Cf. Mt. 5:43 Kyjv, & Lk. 6:28 
RSV). Otherwise we are no better than 
the heathen or the Communists; we are 
not truly sons of God. We must strive 
to be perfect, even as our Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

Did Jesus actually mean then that we 
could achieve moral perfection, that we 
could become perfect even as our heavenly 
Father is perfect? Certainly he did not, 
for he makes it clear in one of his 
parables that when we have done our 
utmost, we must still remember that we 
are unprofitable servants (Lk. 17:10). 
The man whom God will justify is not 
the man who prays, “I thank thee, God, 
that I am not as other men are,” but the 
man who prays, “God be merciful to me 
a sinner (Lk. 18:9-14). We cannot 
achieve perfection, but we must strive 
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for perfection. The scientist will never 
discover complete truth in any field, but 
he must take that as his goal; the artist 
will paint a picture that is ideally beau- 
tiful, but that must be his aim; we will 
never achieve moral perfection in this 
life, but that should be our effort. Only 
so are we living as children of our 
Heavenly Father. 
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foundation for beginning teachers 
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problems as: the task of teach- 
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preparing the teacher; preparing 
for a class session; methods of 
teaching; creating and maintain- 
ing interest. 

Most important, this book shows 
how more effective church school 
teaching can come from a careful 
discussion of lessons and proper 
use of the right materials. While 
designed for use with beginning 
teachers, Dr. McRae’s suggestions 
will also prove helpful to experi- 
enced teachers either as a review 
or to gain a new perspective of 
their work. 
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NELSON’S CONCORDANCE OF THE RSVB 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH 


Special PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
only $15...if you order now! 


In February, Nelson’s Complete Concord- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
will be available to all who wish greater 
knowledge of God’s Word. A companion 
volume to the RSVB which enables you to 
locate all references to any of the key words 
in tae | ible, the Concordance will contain 
over 300.000 contexts. 

Because so many words in the RSVB do 
not annear in other Bible versions, it is not 
practical—sometimes not even possible— 
to use any other concordance with the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible. For example: 
the words “abandon” and “abate” both ap- 
pear in the RSVB but not in the King 
James. Thcre are hundreds of other similar 
instances. 

All Bible readers will find this Concord- 
ance the key to the Bible. Clergymen will 
find it invaluable for locating quotations 
and preparing sermons. Seminarians will 
need it for their studies. Students will want 
it for reference. Sunday-school teachers and 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

William E. Phifer, Jr., Central church, 
Kansas City, Mo., will become pastor of 
the First church, Monrovia, Calif., Feb. 
1. Address: 101 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Robert C. Vaughan, of the Oakdale 
churech, Norfolk, Va., will become pastor 
of Second church, Petersburg, Va., Feb. 1. 

D. M. Gerow, director of the Southern 
California Foundation, has accepted a 
call to the First Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding Roy Calvin Dobson, who is 
retiring. 

Gilbert T. Bremicker, pastor of the 
Berwyn, IIl., church for the past 25 years, 
has accepted a call to become the first 
installed pastor of the American Protes- 
tant Church in The Hague, Netherlands. 

B. F. Ferguson, Pageland, S. C., who 
was recently called to the Panama City, 
Fla., church, has declined the call, con- 
trary to the note carried here Dec. 24. 

Fitzhugh Clark from Rocky Point, N. 
C., to Rt. 2, White Lake, Elizabethtown, 
N. C., where he is serving the Beth Car, 
Oakdale and Currie churches. 

H. W. Apel from Hoxie, Kan., to Rt. 2, 
Butler, Mo. 

James B. Ficklen from Tarboro, N. C., 
to Westminster church, 2602 Cooleemee 
Drive, Raleigh, N. C. 

J. R. Phipps from Chinquapin, N. C., 
to Rt. 8, Statesville, N. C., where he is 
pastor of the Concord church. 

James B. Spencer from Thomasville, 
Ga., to 1585 Hawthorne Rd., Macon, Ga. 

R. D. Daffin from Panama City, Fla., to 
6235 N. W. 2nd Ave., Apt. E. Miami, Fla. 

Curtis C. Dooley, formerly of Crowley, 
Texas, is now serving the Wheelwright, 
Texas, church. 

Virgil V. Smith, from St. Peter, Minn., 
to Babbitt, Minn. 

Lawrence G. Calhoun, from Laurinburg, 
N. C., to Lavras, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

Millard M. Stephens, from Aberdeen, 
Miss., to the High Bridge Church, Natural 
Bridge, Va. 

Charles L. Sorg, from the Woodside 
Church, Troy, N. Y., to 130 Church St., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Jan. 15. 

Harvey A. McBath retired as pastor of 
the Bensalem and Eagle Springs Churches 
Dec. 31 and he is continuing to live in 
Eagle Springs, N. C. 

Thomas B. Warren, from Russellville, 
Ala., to Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Leslie E. Webb, Jr., from Delhi, La., to 
Box 365, Fafurrias, Texas. 

John McSween, from Gaffney, S. C., to 
205 W. Maple St., Clinton, S. C., Feb. 1. 

Henry L. Willis, from Huttonsville, W. 
Va., to Narrows, Va. 

Charles C. Turner, who has been study- 
ing at the University of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, is now teaching at Peace College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

J. Ernest Somerville, from Birming- 
ham, Ala., to 201 S. 21st St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

C. Elmer Pickens, from Newellton, La., 
to 408 Va. St., Ferriday, La. 

Ernest O. Krueger, from Carrollton, 
Ky., to the Crest Springs church, 710 
Western Reserve Rd., S. Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 

Wilburn L. Loessin, from Fairfield, 
Texas, to the Yokum, Texas, church. 
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Edward T. Gharis, formerly of Ottawa, 
Ill., is now at Box 335, Chicago 90, II1., 
where he is serving on the Presbyterian, 
USA, Church Extension staff. 

R. Don Carson, from Raleigh, N. C., to 
the First church, Sanford, N. C., 212 
Hawkins Ave. 

Garrett W. Demarest, formerly of Seat- 
tle, Wash., is now an assistant-pastor of 
Riverside church, directing, the education 
program, 832 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Cecil A. Thompson, director of field 
work at Columbia Seminary, will be 
studying at Biblical Seminary, N. Y., and 
other nearby institutions during the next 
several months of his sabbatical leave. 
F. Sidney Anderson, of the Porterville, 
Ga., church will be acting director of field 
work at the seminary during this time. 

Philip C. Jones, of the World Council 
of Churches’ staff, N. Y., is retiring. 

Aibert E. Van Houten, from Brook- 
haven, N. Y., to Greencastle, Pa. 

Philip H. Johnson, from Rochester, N. 
Y., to Chile, S. A. 

William Clerekober, from Detroit, Mich., 
to the MacAlpine church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gordon MacRury, Freeport, N. Y., is to 
retire. 

Philip R. Magee, formerly of York, Pa., 
is the new assistant pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue church, N. Y. 

Newman Hess, of the Woodlawn 
Heights church, N. Y., has retired. 

Joseph Hedges, formerly assistant pas- 
tor of Fifth Avenue church, N. Y., now 
serves the Webb Horton church, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

LeRoy Hertzog, from Jeffersonville, N. 
Y., to Sackets, Harbor, N. Y. 

Chester Crabb, from Westminster 
church, Jamestown, N. Y., to Erie, Pa. 

Paul Boller, Far Rockaway, N. Y., has 
retired. 

Rockert Blackshear, Peekskill, N. Y., 
has retired. 

Charles B. Fraser, Jr., from Caldwell, 
Texas, to the Gonzales, Texas, church. 


Thomas B. Ruff, formerly of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., is now at Wentworth, N. C. 


where he also serves the Hillview and 
Smyrna churches. 


DEATHS 

R. Clyde Douglas, formerly of Union 
Springs, Ala., is now at 1950 S. Hampton 
Rd., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Claude A. Calcote, 59, died suddenly of 
a heart attack in Bristol, Tenn., Nov. 28. 
At the time of his death he was supply 
pastor of the Paperville and Meadow- 
view Churches in Holston Presbytery, and 
also the King Memorial and Lippincott 
Churches in Abingdon Presbytery. He 
was superintendent of home missions of 
Birmingham Presbytery before going to 
Bristol in 1948. 

Norman L. Euwer, 79, died Dec. 2 in 
St. Louis, Mo. He had just retired as 
Stated Clerk of the USA Synod and of 
the Presbytery of St. Louis. During the 
current year his presbytery was honor- 
ing him by sponsoring the “Norman L. 
Euwer Lectureship” in the Ministerial 
Alliance of Greater St. Louis. 


CHAPLAIN TO REFUGEES 

Stephen Alexander Feke, pastor of the 
Warren Point church, Fair Lawn, N. J., 
is serving as a chaplain to Hungarian 
refugees as they are brought to this coun- 
try by Navy transport. Mr. Feke’s parents 
were born in Hungary and he speaks 
Hungarian, 


DCEs 

Joanna Boggs, former director of Chris- 
tian education for the Sequoyah Hills 
church, Knoxville, Tenn., is taking up a 
new work as director of Christian educa- 
tion with the Chaplains’ Division in 
Europe. 
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